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full, there may be no messman, and consequently cooking utensils
and stores must be taken, and add to excess luggage charges.

A tour by motor car involves the surrender of a portion of the
accommodation to servants, luggage, and pots and pans. A caravan
trailer may solve this difficulty, but may add another at the cross-
ings by ferry of unbridged rivers. The R.A.C. or local motoring
associations should be consulted, and will plan tours.

On the whole the tourist will be best advised to travel by train
from one centre to another, to stay at a hotel where charges are
reasonable, and to make excursions from the centre. It is not pos-
sible to plan tours in this chapter, because India may be entered
at several ports, sea or air, although Burma is almost certain to be
entered at Rangoon. The particular interest of the visitor cannot
be foreseen. Convenient centres will be stated, and those objects of
interest which can be visited by motor car or bus. The Indian Rail-
ways Bureau (57, Haymarket, London, S.W. i) and the Mysore
Railways (Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 2) will take
infinite pains to work out a tour.

It may be assumed that the visitor lands in Bombay, but he will
be well advised to leave almost at once for the highlands to the east
and south-east, and to return in February when the season is
pleasant. The bustle of a great commercial city does not indicate
that there are, close by, caves of great antiquity in the basalt
formation. Those at Elephanta can be reached by launch, but a
circular road gives access to Brahman caves at Jogesvari and Mont-
pezir, and to Buddhist caves at Kanheri, all of which are more than
1,100 years old. Lonavla (eighty miles from Bombay on the way
to Poona) is a centre for the Buddhist caves at Karli, Bhaja and
Bedsa, 2,100 years old, Karli being especially remarkable.

Poona, the Maratha capital, 119 miles from Bombay, is not of
great antiquity. It lies on the fringe of an area to the south,